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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Global Capitalism: Reflections on a 
Brave New World 


William |. Robinson 


Abstract: We are in the throes of a transition to a qualitatively new stage of world 
capitalism. Its essence is the emergence of truly transnational capital, a transnational 
capitalist class (TCC) made up of the owners and managers of transnational corporations, 
and transnational state apparatuses through which the TCC attempts to exercise global 
political authority. This corporate-driven globalization has brought a vast new round of 
global enclosures as hundreds of millions of people have been uprooted and converted 
into surplus humanity. The extreme global inequality that has resulted erodes social 
cohesion and fuels unrest. In response, the more enlightened members of the 
transnational elite clamor for a powerful transnational state to resolve the ecological, 
social, economic, and political crises of global capitalism, but instead a global war 
economy and a global police state may be in the offing. If we are to avoid a civilizational 
collapse and reach a Great Transition, we will need an accurate reading of the new global 


capitalism to guide our social practice. 


We are now in the 
throes of another major 
transformation of world 
capitalism. 


Epochal Shift 


A Great Transition to a just and sustainable world requires as its starting point an 
accurate understanding of how the system in which we live, capitalism, has evolved 
in recent decades. A “brave new world” of globalized capitalism burst forth in the 
latter decades of the twentieth century. At first glance, the system may look familiar: 
capitalism continues to be driven by the endless accumulation of capital, with the 
attendant outward expansion, polarization, crises, and wars. But all systems exist in 


a perpetual state of development, transformation, and eventual demise, giving rise 
to new organizational forms, and capitalism is no exception. Each successive epoch 
in its centuries-long existence has brought the reorganization of political and social 
institutions and the rise of new agents and technologies on the heels of major crises. 
Waves of outward expansion through wars of conquest, colonialism, and imperialism 
have brought more of humanity and of nature into the orbit of capital. This widening 
and deepening enclosure has ushered in the new epoch of global capitalism. 


In its first stage, capitalism emerged from its feudal cocoon in Europe during the so- 
called Age of Discovery, symbolized by the bloody conquest of the Americas starting 
in 1492. This epoch spanned the creation of the colonial and interstate systems, the 
emergence of the transatlantic economy, and the intensification of trade between 
West and East. The second stage, defined by the industrial revolution, encompassed 
the forging of the modern nation-state and the rise to power of the bourgeoisie, 
symbolized by the American Revolution of 1776 and the French Revolution of 1789. 
The third stage, the rise of national corporate capitalism in the late nineteenth century, 
brought a new wave of imperialist conquest, powerful national financial and industrial 


corporations, the consolidation of nation-states and national markets, and the 
integration of these national markets into a single world market. 


Many observers of twenty-first-century capitalism continue to analyze it through the 
lens of this outdated national corporate stage. However, it has become clear that we 
are now in the throes of another major transformation of world capitalism, a transition 
to a qualitatively new transnational—or global—stage!' The turning point in this 
epochal shift came during the global recession in the 1970s following the oil crisis 
and the collapse of the Bretton Woods system, the international financial structure set 
up after World War Il. Capitalism was able to transcend that crisis by “going global,” 
leveraging globalization processes into a vast restructuring and integration of the 
world economy. From this dynamic emerged truly transnational capital, along with 
the rise of a transnational capitalist class and transnational state apparatuses. 


Global capitalism, however, now faces an unprecedented crisis—at once ecological, 
social, economic, and political. To avert a collapse of civilization, we cannot rely on 
outdated modes of analysis, but instead must start asking the right questions. What 
is new about global capitalism? Where are its fissures? What is its structure of power? 
And what viable forms of struggle from below for system change does this new 
epoch offer? 
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The new transnational 
phase entails a shift 
from a world economy 
to a global economy. 


Transnationalization 


The hallmark of the new epoch has been the rise of truly transnational capital with 
its integration of every country and much of humanity into a new globalized system 
of production, finance, and services. The latter decades of the twentieth century 

saw technological revolutions, particularly in communications and information 
technology, but also in transportation, marketing, management, and automation, 
that expedited innovative cross-border patterns of accumulation and supranational 
economies of scale. Capitalists achieved a newfound global mobility in a dual sense. 
First, the new technologies enabled the global organization of the economy. Second, 
policymakers across the globe eliminated obstacles to the free movement of capital 
via deregulation, free trade agreements, and integration processes, such as that of the 
European Union. 


To be sure, capitalism has always been a world system—it was never simply nationa 
or regional. It expanded from the onset, ultimately engulfing the entire world, and 
depending throughout its existence on a web of worldwide trade relations. Nationa 


development has always been conditioned by the larger worldwide system of trade 
and finance and by the international division of labor that colonialism brought about. 
The new transnational phase, however, entails a shift from a world economy to a 
global economy. 


In earlier epochs, each country developed a national economy linked to each other 
through trade and financial flows (or payments) in an integrated international market. 
The current epoch has seen the globalization of the production process itself. 

Global capital mobility has allowed capitalists to reorganize production worldwide 

to maximize profit-making opportunities. Capitalists can now freely search for the 
cheapest labor, lowest taxes, and laxest regulatory environments. National production 
systems have become fragmented and integrated externally into new globalized 
circuits of accumulation.’ Previously, for instance, auto companies in the United 

States produced cars from start to finish (with the exception of the procurement of 
some raw materials abroad) and then exported them to other countries. The circuit 
of accumulation was national, save for the final export and foreign payment. Now, 
instead, the process of producing a car has been decentralized and fragmented into 
dozens of different phases that are scattered across many countries around the world. 


Individual parts are often manufactured in several different countries, assembly may 
be stretched out over others, and management may be coordinated from a central 
computer terminal unconnected to actual production sites or to the country of 
domicile of the corporation. 


The globalization of the production process thus breaks down and functionally 
integrates what were previously national circuits into new global circuits of 
accumulation. As the global economy emerged, production was the first to 
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A transnational capitalist 
class has emerged as 
the agent of global 


capitalism. 


transnationalize, starting in the late 1970s, epitomized by the rise of the global 
assembly line and the spread of modern-day sweatshops in free-trade zones around 
the world. Next, following a wave of financial deregulation in most countries around 
the world, national banking and financial systems transnationalized in the 1990s and 
2000s. Indeed, a national financial system no longer exists. The transnationalization of 
services has since followed through a new wave of international trade-in-services and 
other agreements that have expedited the decentralized provision of services across 


borders, as well as the privatization of health care, telecommunications, and other 
industries. 


There is a qualitative difference between the world of the early twentieth century 
and that of today. Global capitalism does not consist of the aggregation of “national” 
economies, but their integration into a greater transnational whole. With the global 
economy comes a more organic integration of social life worldwide. Even the most 
remote communities are now linked into the new circuits of global economy and 
society through vast decentralized networks of production and distribution, as well 
as by global communications and other integrative technologies and cultural flows 
increasingly fostering those networks. 


But all is not well in the global village. Economic globalization entails the 
fragmentation and decentralization of complex production chains and the worldwide 
dispersal and functional integration of the different segments in these chains. Yet 

this fragmentation and decentralization is countered by a reverse movement: the 
centralization and concentration of worldwide economic management, control, and 
decision-making power in a handful of ever more powerful transnational corporations 
(TNCs). 


The Transnational Capitalist Class (TCC) 


Transnational capital is not faceless. A transnational capitalist class (TCC), made up of 
the owners and managers of transnational capital, has emerged as the agent of global 
capitalism. Its interests lie in promoting global, not national, circuits of accumulation. 
Among the many developments facilitating this cross-integration of capitalist 

groups around the world into a TCC, the massive expansion of TNCs and spread of 
their affiliates has played a major role, along with transnational ownership of these 
companies’ capital shares. Other important developments include the phenomenal 
growth in foreign direct investment; an equally phenomenal increase in cross- 

border mergers and acquisitions; the interlocking of boards of directors; the spread 


of cross-border joint ventures and strategic alliances of all sorts; the spread to most 
countries of the world of stock exchanges trading TNC shares; and increasing global 
outsourcing and subcontracting networks. The giant corporate conglomerates that 
drive the global economy have ceased to be corporations of a particular country and 
have increasingly come to represent transnational capital. 


It is difficult to understate the extent to which capital has become transnationally 
integrated, concentrated, and centralized in the TCC. One 2011 analysis of the share 
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The global economy is 
acquiring the character 


of a planned oligopoly. 


ownerships of 43,000 TNCs identified a core of 1,318 with interlocking ownerships 
that tied the TNCs in this core tightly to each other. Each of these core TNCs had 

ties to two or more other companies, with an average number of 20. Although they 
represented only 20 percent of global operating revenues, these 1,318 TNCs appeared 
to collectively own through their shares the majority of the world’s largest blue chip 
and manufacturing firms. These firms accounted for another 60 percent of global 
operating revenue, and since the core, according to the report, exercises control over 
the TNC structure, it effectively controls over 80 percent of the world’s revenue. 


Moreover, much of this web is woven around a “super-entity” of 147 even more tightly 
knit cCompanies—all of their ownership is held by other members of the super- 
entity—that controls 40 percent of the total wealth in the network.’ In other words, 
less than 1 percent of the companies control 40 percent of the entire network. The 
top 100 corporations have an average of 20 holding companies each, domiciled in 
low-tax jurisdictions around the world; more than 500 affiliates, each spread over 
many countries; and supply chains that span the globe. 


These corporate colossi are clustered in the banking and financial sector, “fourth 
industrial revolution” technology companies (especially IT, automation, and 
telecommunications), the energy industry, and the military-industrial-engineering- 
security complex.’ This congruent concentration and centralization suggests that the 
global economy is acquiring the character of a planned oligopoly, with centralized 
planning taking place within the inner network of TNC nodes. In particular, the 
transnational capital class has gained enormous structural power over states and 
political processes in its pursuit of global corporate interests. 


Greece provides a textbook case of how the structural power of transnational capital 
subsumes the direct power of states (and of working classes and leftist governments 
that manage to win state power). The leftist party Syriza won office (but not power) 

in early 2015 through an anti-austerity program that came on the heels of several 
years of protest by Greek workers against the debt crisis imposed on the country 

by transnational investors, exerting control via the European Union. Once in office, 
the Syriza government caved under enormous pressure from the “troika’—the 
European Central Bank, the German government, and the IMF, acting as a collective 
representative of the TCC. The troika made emergency loans to avoid default and 
resultant isolation from global financial markets conditional on further austerity and 
the sale to transnational investors of what remained of the Greek public sector. 


The linkage between globalized capitalism, economic control, and political 
domination is critical to the coalescence of the new power structure. The TCC has 
been trying to position itself, with limited success, as a new global ruling class. 
Capitalists and ruling elites first sought to transnationalize in an effort to break the 
power that the working classes had achieved in their respective countries through 
the mass popular movements and anti-colonial struggles of the post-World War II 
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The TCC has been able 
to draw on computer 
and information 
technology in its 
political campaign. 


period, culminating in the tumultuous decade of the 1960s. Going global allowed 
the emerging TCC and its political and bureaucratic agents in states and international 
agencies to dismantle the diverse forms of redistributive or “social” capitalism that 
had come into being in the wake of the 1930s Great Depression, such as the New 
Deal in the US and social democracy in Western Europe. In this way, globalization 
weakened the power of labor at the national level. What followed is a well-known 


story: decreased levels of unionization, the onset of austerity and privatization, and 
the spread of new systems of labor control. New work arrangements are increasingly 
“flexible,” meaning that workers are often forced to give up full-time tenured 
employment for part-time, temporary, informal, and contract work. 


Technology has also played a key role in these new social and political relations 

of global capitalism. The transnational capital class has been able to draw on 
computer and information technology in its political campaign to open the world 
to transnational capital through “free trade,” integration agreements, and neoliberal 
policies. The digital revolution also made possible the global integration of national 
financial systerns and new forms of money, such as hedge funds or secondary 
derivative markets. It has similarly enabled the frictionless and instantaneous 
movement of money in its diverse forms around the world, bringing about what 
political economists refer to as the financialization of the global economy. Any fixed 
asset—a factory, an agro-industrial complex, even real estate—can be converted into 
a new form of digitized money capital and traded around the world, rendering fluid 
the ownership of capital and the class relations associated with it. 


Such mobility allows transnational financial capital to appropriate, circulate, and 
redistribute wealth all around the world in unprecedentedly flexible ways, bestowing 
a frightening power upon global financial markets, as shown in Greece and elsewhere. 
Those who struggle to confront capitalist exploitation face an amorphous, moving 
target. In earlier epochs of capitalism, the process of exploitation, or the appropriation 
of wealth by capitalist from workers, was seen as a direct relation. Today, however, 
financialized tangible and intangible wealth moves instantaneously through the open 
veins of the global financial system, and is endlessly appropriated and re-appropriated 
in evolving forms. As a result, the global working class faces the TCC in bewildering 
new ways. For example, whereas conventional fleet-owning taxi companies may have 
exploited taxi drivers, Uber drivers from India to Mexico are exploited by shareholders 
around the world in this “platform” company that produces nothing, yet has a 
valuation of $40 billion. 


The coming fusion of this globally integrated financial system with emergent 
technology points to troubling prospects ahead. The industrial revolution enhanced 
productivity by a factor of 100 whereas the ICT revolution has the potential to 
enhance it exponentially as fourth industrial revolution technology now comes on 
line. Now, cutting-edge technologies—including 3D printing, artificial intelligence 


and machine learning, robotics, the Internet of things, nano- and biotechnology, 
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new materials, energy storage, and quantum computing—join physical, digital, and 
biological worlds. The TCC has started to “weaponize” these new technologies both 
figuratively (in that the TCC uses their productive power as a weapon in its class 
warfare) and literally (insofar as these technologies are applied to new systems of 
transnational warfare and social control, viz, robot soldiers and surveillance). 


Intimations of a Transnational State (TNS) 


How does the TCC organize itself to pursue its interests around the world? How 

do the class and social relations of global capitalism become institutionalized? 

What is the system’s political authority structure? Despite the rhetoric of market 
fundamentalism, the capitalist system cannot be sustained through market relations 
alone. Capitalism requires the state in order to function. But national governments 

do not exercise the transnational political authority that global capitalism requires. It 
is through transnational state (TNS) apparatuses that global elites attempt to convert 
the structural power of the global economy into supranational political authority. The 
TNS is not unrelated to the concept of global governance, a notion first put forward 
by the World Bank and now championed, above all, by the World Economic Forum 
(WEF), but is by no means synonymous with global government. Nor is it the same as 


Capi falicna requires consensual processes of transnational governance. 


the state in order to As transnational factions of national elites emerged in the latter decades of the 

function. twentieth century, they organized politically. They vied for, and in most countries 
won, state power, whether through elections or other means, such as foreign (mostly 
US) political and military intervention. These transnationally oriented elites used 
this power to implement policies favorable to integration into the global economy. 
As the TCC and its political and bureaucratic allies pushed capitalist globalization, 
nation-states came to adopt similar sets of neoliberal policies and to sign free trade 
agreements in consort with one another and with the supra- and transnational 
institutions that have designed and facilitated the global capitalist project, such as the 
WTO, the IMF, the World Bank, the European Union, the United Nations system, and 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. These organizations, 


together with nation-states in which transnationally oriented elites have come to 
power, form an increasingly dense institutional network that constitutes a TNS.° 


This TNS promotes globalized accumulation circuits over local and national ones. The 
TCC attempts, through TNS apparatuses, to exercise its power in individual countries 
and in the global system as a whole; the TNS, as such, functions as a collective 
authority of the TCC. For instance, the IMF, the World Bank, and other TNS institutions 
imposed structural adjustment programs and free trade agreements on one country 
after another in the wake of capitalist globalization. These programs included the 


privatization of public sectors, trade liberalization, and investment guarantees for 
TNCs, with the intended effect of undermining the power of labor and popular 
movements, while heightening the influence of transnationally oriented capitalists 
and elites in each country. Other agencies of the TNS, such as the United Nations 
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Transnational capital’s 
liberation from the 
nation-state has 
enhanced its structural 


power. 


Development Program, along with the NGOs they fund, critique poverty and espouse 
a discourse of “needs,” “consensus,” “inclusion,” and “citizen participation” even as they 
often promote market “solutions” and the corporate-driven capitalist globalization 


that generates poverty, inequality, and marginality in the first place. 


The TNS faces a contradictory mandate. On the one hand, it sets out to promote 

the conditions for capitalist globalization; on the other, it tries to resolve the myriad 
problems globalization creates: economic crisis, poverty, environmental degradation, 
chronic political instability, and military conflict. The TNS has had great difficulty 
addressing these issues because of the dispersal of formal political authority across 
many national states. TNS apparatuses are fragmentary, with no center or formal 
constitution, and no transnational enforcement capacity. But the inability of the TNS 
to regulate and stabilize global capitalism is also due to the TCC’s blind pursuit of 
immediate profits over the general and long-term interests of the system. 


In the past, capitalists faced constraints on the national level to unbridled profit- 
making. National governments, pressured by mass mobilization, could draw on a 

set of policy instruments, such as tax, wage, public works, regulatory, social welfare, 
and other measures, to attenuate the worst effects of capitalism. These policies 
helped offset what political economists refer to as the “internal contradictions” 

of the capitalist system. The most pressing of these contradictions is that of 
overaccumulation and social polarization, in which wealth accumulates at one end of 


the pole and misery and impoverishment at the other. At the world level, colonialism 
and imperialism resulted in a transfer of wealth from the poor to the rich countries 


that offset the worst social contradictions in the latter while exacerbating them in the 
former, a cause of the endemic instability of the Global South relative to the Global 
North. 


In the present, transnational capital's liberation from the nation-state has enhanced its 
structural power over oppositional forces struggling within the bounds of the nation- 
state. As a result, there has been an unprecedented polarization of wealth between 
the haves and have-nots, which in turn aggravates these internal contradictions and 
generates escalating social conflict and crises of state legitimacy. 


The more enlightened elite representatives of the TCC now clamor for a more 
powerful TNS to resolve the more and more outmoded disjuncture between a 
globalizing economy and a nation-state-based system of political authority. They seek 
transnational governance mechanisms that would allow the global ruling class to rein 
in the anarchy of the system in the co-interests of saving global capitalism from itself 
and from radical challenges from below. Such reformism from above proposes limited 
redistribution, regulation of global markets, and “green capitalism.” 


In order to gain legitimacy, any would-be ruling class must present its own project 
as representative of the whole of society. To advance that agenda, the TCC has to 
attempt to resolve the most pressing problems of the social order and reconcile 
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antagonistic social interests while at the same time securing its own hegemony 
and ensuring that its long-term interests remain paramount. To achieve these 
goals, enlightened transnational elites must have at their disposal more effective 
TNS apparatuses—that is, an effective system of “global governance” from above.® 
Leadership groups among the transnational corporate and political elite come 
together each year in the activities of the World Economic Forum, which holds its 
famed annual meeting in Davos, Switzerland. In 2008, WEF founder and Executive 


Chairman Klaus Schwab called for a renovated “global leadership” and a new “global 
corporate citizenship” on the part of TNC executives, entailing engagement on 
major world issues in order to ensure the sustainability of the global marketplace.’ 
Following the perceived inability of existing TNS institutions to respond to the 
economic meltdown in 2009, the WEF published a major report that called for a 
new form of global corporate rule.® At the core of the project is remaking the United 
Nations system into a hybrid corporate-government entity run by TNC executives in 
“partnership” with governments. 


As the transnational elite seek a stronger TNS in order to stabilize the global capitalist 
system, the division of the world into some 200 competing nation-states is not 
propitious for building global working-class unity. Victories in popular struggles from 
below in any one country or region can and often do become diverted and even 
undone by the structural power of transnational capital (as seen in Greece) and the 
direct political and military control this structural power affords the dominant groups. 
Nation-states act as population containment zones, allowing the TCC to maintain 

a system of differential wages and pit working classes in each country against one 
another—the so-called “race to the bottom.” National cultural and ideological 
systems, as well as ethnic differences within nation-states, exacerbate this competition 
and undermine transnational working-class consciousness. 


The Mean Streets of Global Capitalism 


The Occupy Wall Street movement in the United States called attention to 
unprecedented global inequality with its cry of the “99% versus the 1%." The divide is 
indeed quite stark: in 2015, the top 1 percent of humanity had more wealth than the 
remaining 99 percent. Moreover, the top 20 percent of humanity controlled some 95 
percent of the world’s wealth, while the remaining 80 percent had to make do with 
just 5 percent? This divide of global society into haves and have-nots has created a 
new global social apartheid, evident not just between rich and poor countries, but 
within each country as transnational social and class inequalities grow in importance 
compared to geographically conceived North-South inequalities. 


The heightened structural power achieved by the TCC through globalization 

has enabled it to undermine redistributive policies and to impose a new labor 
regime on the global working class based on flexibilization and precariatization 
(proletarianization under conditions of permanent insecurity and precariousness). 
Nearly 1.5 billion workers around the world, or some 50 percent of the global 
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workforce, were in “vulnerable” employment arrangements in 2014, including 
informal, flexible, part-time, contract, migrant, and itinerant work arrangements."° 


Globalization has brought a vast new round of global enclosures as hundreds of 
millions of people have been uprooted from the Third World countryside and 
turned into internal and transnational migrants. Some of the uprooted millions are 
super-exploited through incorporation into the global factories, farms, and offices as 
precarious labor, while others are marginalized and converted into surplus humanity, 
relegated to a “planet of slums.” Surplus humanity is of no direct use to capital. 
However, in the larger picture, surplus labor is crucial to global capitalism insofar as it 
places downward pressure on wages everywhere and allows transnational capital to 


impose discipline over those who remain active in the labor market. 


The current technological revolution is expected to increase this surplus labor 
population exponentially. The “jobless future” resulting from the “rise of robots” 
capable of replacing human workers is a ubiquitous topic among academics, 
journalists, and politicians. Millions of people expelled from formal employment 
have managed to scratch out a living through Uber and other “platform companies” 
as informal and “self-employed” workers. But for how long? For example, Uber has 

Surplus labor is crucial announced that it would replace one million drivers with autonomously driven 

to global capitalism vehicles.'* Foxcomm, the Taiwanese-based eonulenneiate that See iDee iPads | 

and other electronic devices, announced in 2012 following a wave of strikes by its 

workers in mainland China that it would replace one million workers with robots. As 

downward pressure on productivity increases, the system sheds more and more workers. In 1990, the top 

wages. three carmakers in Detroit had a market capitalization of $36 billion and 1.2 million 
employees. In 2014, the top three firms in Silicon Valley, with a market capitalization of 


insofar as it places 


over $1 trillion, had only 137,000 employees.” 


The polarization of income and the rising tide of surplus labor together aggravate 
overaccumulation. The global market cannot absorb the ever-rising output of 

the global economy as the ranks of the surplus population swell and wealth is 
concentrated among shrinking high-income sectors of global society. As productive 
outlets dry up for unloading accumulated surplus, the TCC has turned to three 
mechanisms to continue accumulating in the face of stagnation. The first consists 

of frenzied financial speculation. The global economy has become one big casino 
for transnational finance capital, as the gap between the productive economy and 
“fictitious capital” grows ever wider. Currency speculation alone surpassed $5 trillion 
per day in 2013. The second mechanism relies on raiding and sacking public budgets. 
Public finance is reconfigured through austerity, bailouts, government debt, and the 
global bond market. 


Militarized accumulation provides the third mechanism. Unprecedented inequalities 
can be sustained only by ever more repressive and ubiquitous systems of social 
control. Yet quite apart from political considerations, the powers-that-be have 
acquired a vested interest in war, conflict, and repression as a means of accumulation. 
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we are not already there. 


The so-called wars on drugs, terrorism, and immigrants; the construction of border 
walls, immigrant detention centers, and ever-growing prisons; the installation of 
mass surveillance systems; and the hiring of private security guard and mercenary 
companies have all become major new sources of profit-making. 


As war and state-sponsored repression become increasingly privatized, the interests 
of a broad array of capitalist groups shift the political, social, and ideological 

climate towards generating and sustaining social conflict—such as in Syria—and 

in expanding systems of warfare, repression, surveillance, and social control. This 
impulse to militarized accumulation in turn generates a militaristic politics and a 
martial (and with it, masculinist and misogynist) culture. The day after Donald Trump's 
electoral victory, the stock price of Corrections Corporation of America, the largest 
for-profit immigrant detention and prison company in the United States, soared 49 


percent, thanks to Trump's promise to arrest and deport 10 million undocumented 
immigrants.’* Military contractors such as Raytheon and Lockheed Martin report 
spikes in their stock prices each time there is a new flare-up in the Middle East 
conflict." We seem to be moving toward a permanent global war economy, if we are 
not already there. 


Global apartheid cushions a tiny percentage of humanity through the creation of 
“green zones” cordoned off in each locale around the world, in which elites and the 
better-off are insulated by new systems of spatial reorganization, social control, and 
policing. The term “green zone” refers to the nearly impenetrable area in central 
Baghdad that US occupation forces established in the wake of the 2003 invasion 

of Iraq. The command center of the occupation and select Iraqi elites inside that 
green zone were protected from the violence and chaos that engulfed the country. 
Urban areas around the world are now “green-zoned” through gentrification, 

gated communities, surveillance systems, and state and private violence. Inside the 
world's green zones, privileged strata avail themselves of privatized social services, 
consumption, and entertainment. They can work and communicate through Internet 
and satellite sealed off under the protection of armies of soldiers, police, and private 
security forces. Here, racial and ethnic oppression combine with class domination in a 
crushing embrace. 


While the wave of technological innovation now underway may hold great promise 
for the long run, under global capitalism, the social and political implications of new 
technologies—developed within the logic of capital and its implacable drive to 
accumulate—point to great peril. In particular, these new technologies will aggravate 


the forces driving overaccumulation and surplus humanity. They will enable the 

TCC and its agents to create nightmarish new systems of social control, hegemony, 
and repression, systems that can be used to constrain and contain the rebellion 

of the global working class, oppositional movements, and the excluded masses. 
Criminalization, often racialized, and militarized control become mechanisms of 
preemptive containment, converging with the drive toward militarized accumulation 
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Either there will be a 
radical reform of the 
system, or there will 
be a sharp turn toward 
twenty-first-century 
fascism. 


with the potential to create a global police state. Already, we may be seeing the 
breakdown of consensual domination and a rise of coercive systems of social control 
as strategies for surplus population management. 


Within the nation-state, those most marginalized and/or super-exploited are 
scapegoated, such as Blacks and immigrants in the United States, Muslims and lower 
castes in India, or Middle Eastern refugees in Europe. Making these groups scapegoats 
serves to symbolically condense and then redirect anxieties associated with economic 


blight and social disorganization. Scapegoating helps the political representatives of 
the ruling groups to organize political coalitions and construct consensus around a 
repressive order. The vast new powers of cultural hegemony open up possibilities for 
channeling grievances and frustrated aspirations into individualized and depoliticized 
escapism and consumerist fantasies. 


The spiraling crisis of global capitalism has reached a crossroads. Either there will 

be a radical reform of the system (if not its overthrow), or there will be a sharp turn 
toward twenty-first-century fascism, the fusion of reactionary political power with 
transnational capital. Twenty-first-century fascism aims to organize a mass base 
among historically privileged sectors of the global working class, such as white 
workers in the Global North and middle classes in the Global South. Both sectors are 
experiencing heightened insecurity and the specter of downward mobility. Far-right 


forces pursue militarism, a racist mobilization against scapegoats, and shifts from 
social welfare to social control states, bolstered by mystifying ideologies rooted in 
race/culture supremacy and an idealized past. Neo-fascist culture normalizes—even 
glamorizes—war, social violence, and domination. The failure of elite reformism 
through the transnational elite’s unwillingness to challenge global capital's 
rapaciousness has opened a path for the far-right response to crisis. 


Transforming the Global System? 


Structural crises of capitalisrn—so-called because the only way out of these crises is 
to restructure the system—occur about every forty to fifty years. The structural crisis 
of the 1930s was overcome through a Keynesian emphasis on state investment and 
that of the 1970s, through globalization. The financial collapse of 2008 marked the 
start of a new structural crisis that now threatens to become systemic as we approach 
the ecological limits to capitalism's reproduction, and human-induced environmental 
change threatens to bring about the sixth mass extinction in our planet's history and 
devastating climate disruption. 


Rather than restructuring capitalism yet again, it is time to transcend it. A broad- 
based shift to ecosocialism must underpin any Great Transition. Achieving ecological 
equilibrium and an environment favorable to life is incompatible with capitalism's 
expansive and destructive logic. Non-ecological socialism is a dead end, and a non- 
socialist ecology cannot confront the present ecological crisis. Here the matters of 
power and of agency are of critical importance. Who holds power in global society? 
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The battle for political 
power requires mass 
mobilization from below 
on a transnational scale. 


What are the collective agencies that could bring about a transition to ecosocialism? 
What elements among the transnational elite may come around to such a transition? 


Moving beyond the nightmare of barbarization and the limitations of a reformist path 
requires a redistribution of power downward and a transformation towards a system 
in which social need and rational planning trump private profit and the anarchy 

of market forces. This means a battle for political power, to wrest control from the 
TCC. Such a battle requires mass mobilization from below on a transnational scale, 

as well as a viable political program and political organizations with a capacity for 
transnational coordination of local and national struggles. 


As mass struggles for radical change broke out in an emerging global civil society 
from the 1960s into the twenty-first century, transnational elites came to see the 
conquest of civil society, beyond mere control of the state, as the key to constructing 
the hegemony of global capitalism. TNS agencies, corporations, and corporate- 
funded foundations poured billions of dollars into financing vast transnational 
networks of NGOs."® This strategy has helped the transnational elite to secure 

its hegemony in global civil society by channeling the demands of mass social 


movements into institutional arenas that do not transgress the logic of the system." 


Even when their stated mission is to be oppositional, NGOs tend to be less mobilizers 
than service providers, replacing mass struggles and social movements with 
professional bodies that administer programs and advocate rather than to organize. 
They do not, for instance, encourage strikes, demonstrations, or civil disobedience, 
much less revolutionary movements, and they eschew organizing along class 

lines. NGOs substitute the language—and along with it, the practice—of class and 
social struggle with that of “civic engagement” and “consensus-building.” There are 
thousands of NGOs, to be sure, that do not fit this description, and many undertake 
vital work to further struggles for social justice. Yet for the most part, the global 
network of NGOs functions to maintain a Conventional Worlds agenda. The more 
conservative NGOs push for the Market Forces path; the more progressive, for the 
Policy Reform path. Policy reform—especially that involving income redistribution, 
TNS regulation of global markets; labor, women’s, and ethnic rights; human rights; 
and climate change action—is important in the road towards a Great Transition.!® 
Yet NGOs often seek to establish the hegemony of the Policy Reform path over 
transformative projects that radically challenge the system and its power structure. 


To be sure, a rupture with global capitalism must gain force in part out of such efforts 
to bring about a reform of the system. What is crucial, though, is for popular class 
and ecosocialist-oriented forces to advance an alternative vision for global society 
(Earthland in the language of GT]) that goes beyond reformism, and that this vision 
achieves hegemony.” In this way, the formula for a Great Transition can evolve out of 
the convergence of radically transformative projects from below and transnational 
elite reformism from above. 
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The financial collapse of 2008 was followed by a global revolt that reached a 
crescendo in 2011. That revolt showed how resistance has become transnational 

in a way that we have hitherto never seen, made possible by the same global 
communications and information technologies that have allowed capital to globalize. 
Globalization and displacement generated deeper organic linkages between 

the oppressed and exploited across national and regional borders, giving rise to 


an emerging global working class that must become a major agent of any Great 
Transition. 


Yet the global revolt is spread unevenly and faces many challenges, including the 
predominance of national and local forms of consciousness in the absence of any 
unifying transformational project and forms of organic coordination across national 
and regional lines. An accurate reading of the new global capitalism is vital because 


Only praxis, the unity only praxis, the unity of theory and practice, can bring about such a transition. 
of theory and practice, Understanding the social forces and their political and cultural agents that shape 
; global society is essential for building the systemic movement for a Great Transition to 
can bring about such a ia 
ecosocialism. 


transition. 
! would like to thank Paul Raskin and Jonathan Cohn of the Tellus Institute for their feedback 
and suggestions on several earlier drafts of this essay. 
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Tom Athanasiou 


| found William Robinson's piece—well, most of it—to be both clear and helpful. It is the kind of big 
history that we need, the kind that (in contrast to, say, Yuval Harari) keeps capitalism at the center 
of the spotlight. | would agree that its core analysis is essentially correct. And it obviously raises a 
whole set of useful questions, many of which have to do with the relationship between nations and 


the new world system. It is great to see it featured here. 


That said, | think that Robinson’s strategic vision is weaker than his analysis of capitalism, and that 
his overall view of the NGO movement is rather schematic, sometimes to the point of caricature. 

| do appreciate that he is trying to be provocative. He claims, for instance, that “TNS agencies, 
corporations, and corporate-funded foundations poured billions of dollars into financing vast 
transnational networks of NGOs. This strategy has helped the transnational elite to secure its 
hegemony in global civil society by channeling the demands of mass social movements into 
institutional arenas that do not transgress the logic of the system’—which certainly caught my 
attention. But, that said, | could only conclude that the last section of the paper is less useful that 
the preceding analysis. In particular, it seems to me that Robinson's conception of the Davos class, 
and the problem of “Policy Reform” more generally, and its relationship to the larger challenge of 


transformation, is somehow off. 


Robinson has a lot to say about governance crisis and focuses in particular on how capital and its 
agents capture the institutions of the state. What he does not do is suggest the contestation that 
is going on at the elite levels. My views are perhaps colored by years trudging around the climate 
negotiations, but it seems to me that Robinson misses the key fact that, even at the top, people 
are becoming terrified. Worse, he never quite gets around to saying that this new crisis of global 
capitalism is, perhaps like all the others that came before, a governance crisis. This is important, 


because it means that, at least in principle, there is a way forward. 
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My animus here has a specific root. To wit, it seems to me that most of the “radical” people in the 
sustainability/climate movement—the ones who think that, at root, capitalism is the problem—also 
think (at least privately) that we are doomed. But we are not doomed. We can still save ourselves. And 
one of the reasons this is true is that capitalism in general, if not neoliberal capitalism, can at least in 
principle be turned away from ecocide. The problem is that we don't have a lot of time to make it do 


so. In fact, we have very little time indeed. 


| won't reiterate the details here; they are quite familiar enough, at least here in the GTI circle. But | will 
say that the climate crisis really is going to define the twenty-first century, even more than artificial 
intelligence and gene editing—and even more, at least in the short term, than extinction itself. In fact, 
all else being equal, it will only be about ten years before a 1.5°C warming—the maximum that, in Paris, 
our governments recognized as our proper goal—is physically unattainable. We have a bit more time 


for 2°C, but not much, and it is important to remember that 2°C is not safe, and may not even be stable. 


The bottom line here is that, bloody though the twentieth century was, the twenty-first century is likely 
to be worse—and that, if we are going to make it through, we are going to do so within a capitalist 
social formation. In particular, we are going to have to prioritize stabilizing the climate, while getting 
past capitalism will take a bit more time. And to achieve this stabilization, we are going to have to do 
more than just “advance an alternative vision for global society that goes beyond reformism.” We are 


going to have to draw global emissions down to almost zero, and we are going to have to do so fast. 


This is primarily a challenge of politics, justice, and governance. But while Robinson has a lot to say 
about today’s global capitalism, he really doesn’t have much at all to say about how it might be 
reformed/governed. His discussion of the “increasingly dense institutional networks that constitutes the 
transnational state” is astute, but | found nothing useful when it comes to understanding how these 


networks might, for example, be made more effective and democratic. Or, ideally, both. 


The real question is if a properly constituted transformational movement, working within the rolling 
crisis that is now our certain future, can help to shape a new form of capitalism that is capable, 
minimally, of making an extremely rapid transition to an essentially zero-carbon economy. Does this 
require “ecosocialism’? Yes, | think so. But at the same time, | fear that many people will read the word to 
denote something that is already beyond capitalism. The problem is that, once you have reached such a 


conclusion, you really are done. Your only paths forward from there are optimism (which is increasingly 
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a form of denial) and despair. If, on the other hand, you want honest hope and strategic thinking, you 
have to start by asking what, exactly, we are going to do to leverage the immense disruption that is 
now on the horizon, and drive towards a crash program of global decarbonization that is fair enough to 


actually succeed. 


Robinson will perhaps disagree with me, for he says, 


Rather than restructuring capitalism yet again, it is time to transcend it. A broad-based shift 

to ecosocialism must underpin any Great Transition. Achieving ecological equilibrium and an 
environment favorable to life is incompatible with capitalism's expansive and destructive logic. 
Non-ecological socialism is a dead end, and a nonsocialist ecology cannot confront the present 
ecological crisis. 


| say, in response, that, well, yes, sure. But this only means that we have to think strategically, and 
strategy has a lot to do with sequencing. And, sure, lots of NGOs function to maintain a “Conventional 
Worlds agenda,” but it’s also true that Robinson's sense of the NGO movement as a whole is, frankly, 
dated. In reality, many of the “Conventional Worlds” people are less compromised than they are 
desperate, and this precisely because they are unable to imagine a positive path forward that they can 


actually believe in. 


| fear that |, too, am verging on caricature here. But | just do not see policy reform as an alternative to 
transformation, not at least when it comes to stage-four capitalism in a climate crisis world. Which 

is to say that, while | agree with Robinson that “Moving beyond the nightmare of barbarization and 
the limitations of a reformist path requires a redistribution of power downward and a transformation 
towards a system in which social need and rational planning trump private profit and the anarchy of 
market forces,” | also see that those on the “reformist path” have a “sense of reality” (Isaiah Berlin) that 


must, finally, be taken seriously. 


Also, importantly, things are changing. Even this conversation is evidence of that, for it features more 
talk of inequality than it does of planetary limits, the knowledge of which is, as they say, “banked.” In 
this we are on pace with the rest of the movement, which is similarly—and belatedly—facing the 
absolute centrality of “the equity question.” This is why Tim DeChristopher says the climate movement 
has already become the climate justice movement: not because the transformation is complete, but 


because justice is where the growth is, and the passion, and the pivot. 
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As for myself, | believe that the neoliberal capitalism that Robinson describes will kill us all. But | have 
reached the conclusion that, at least for now, it’s the “neoliberal” side of the term that we should be 
emphasizing, not the “capitalism” one. Because if anything is clear is that neoliberalism has got to go. 


And as soon as humanly possible. 
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Gareth Dale and Andrew Wright 


William Robinson's paper is as acute and illuminating as his previous work. He provides a useful 
account of contemporary global capitalism: its skewed rewards and punitive horrors, its central 
dynamic (expansionary and all-subsuming, increasingly incompatible with a habitable planet), and 
its governing tendencies (the simultaneous decentralization of production chains and centralization 
of economic power). In his vision, the world is ruled by a transnational capitalist class (TCC) whose 
business promiscuously traverses national boundaries, forging a new world of global value chains, 
and it is busy constructing a transnational state (TNS) to serve itself. Together, these have scythed 
away obstacles to the power of capital, and have used their power (in which the possibility of “exit” 
and global arbitrage can subvert any national policies seeking to re-ensnare them) to impose harsh 


regimes of insecurity and market-dependence worldwide. 


He is surely right in his critique of the hollowness of the corporate rhetoric of equality and social 
responsibility. Who would credit Schwab's WEF, or the IMF (or any other candidate for the proto- 
executive of global capitalism), with the will or capacity to remedy the structural contradictions of 
the world economy—overaccumulation, deflationary forces, depressed demand, ballooning private 
and public debt, ubiquitous economic insecurity and inequality, polarization between surplus and 
deficit nations, as well as asset bubbles and financial crises and a generalized financial volatility 


driven by all these and by the reckless speculation of casino finance? 


The global elite recognize the seriousness of these structural problems. They also (stung by the 
so-called “populist revolt”) are dimly sensing the social damage done, and rage engendered, by 
the forces of global neoliberalism. But their diagnoses tend to depict this blowback as the revival of 
dark exogenous forces—not really the result of liberal capitalism, even if perhaps exacerbated by its 
volatility and by resentment of the “losers.” Even moderate critics realize that managing the strains 


of neoliberal globalism requires a level of coordination, probably a return to social democracy and 
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an ethos of macroeconomic management and redistribution (now on a world scale), that would 
require the collective will, understanding, and power that this elite clearly is incapable of 
contemplating (and, we would claim, that no machinery of global governance has the power to 
enact). The difficulty, then, lies not simply in the continued grip of neoliberalism (now in “zombie” 
mode) but in the fact that social democracy was only ever a project of nation-states—and even that 
project proved incapable of containing the forces of socioeconomic disruption generated by the 


capitalist/market system that it was helping to rehabilitate. 


On this, we suspect Robinson would agree: the TCC and TNS lack the vision or will for a solution. We 
would also argue they lack the power to enact the deep structural fixes needed even to tilt capitalism 
back to the (temporary) balance it once seemed to achieve, between the private corporate sphere 
and some semblance of social and political (and international) stability. We are probably in 
agreement, then, that the TCC cannot solve, and actively subverts, even such a minimally “socializing” 
project for capitalism. But we would press the point further. What if the TCC’s structural disunity serves 


to make world problems more intense and intractable, geopolitically and economically? 


Robinson's argument is that capitalism has moved through different phases in the movement toward 
its current unity. But there may be reasons to doubt both some details of his historical account and 


his diagnosis of the current situation. 


He proposes that from the late nineteenth century, capitalism was “national corporate” in character— 


the world economy consisted of “an aggregation of ‘national’ economies.” The subsequent phase 


commenced in the 1970s with the globalization of production and finance, heralding the rise of “truly 
transnational capital” (the TCC and TNS). Having been “liberated from the nation state,” transnational 
capital has gained unprecedented mobility. This endows the TCC with a terrible power, as displayed 


in the post-2008 evisceration of Greece. Those who resist “face an amorphous, moving target.” 


The case is powerful and elegantly crafted, but the current era is partially misread and some elements 
are overstated. One such is the part played by Keynesianism in overcoming the Great Depression 

(a critical inflection point at the midpoint of Robinson's national corporatist century). Militarized 
accumulation was a more powerful lever—it was not the New Deal but war that raised the United 


States from its economic slough and made it the dominant economic force in the world. More 
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problematic is Robinson's dichotomy between national corporate and global phases. Already in 

the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the world economy was dominated by great powers that 
orchestrated regional and imperial economic flows, and, in Britain's case, the global economy. The 
links weren't simply through trade and capital flows; there was also the emergence of an international 
division of labor (e.g., the Atlantic slave-cotton-etc. triangle). The nation-state system was globalized 
initially through empires, most emphatically in the heyday of the imperial form, which coincided with 
Robinson's national corporate era, and then, with the sudden collapse of empires (in a later phase of 
that same era), nation-states were left as the dominant political form. In other words, “globalization” 


was present in the age of imperialism and of national corporate capitalism, too. 


So, too, was the transnational power of finance. The mediation of economic activity through contract, 
money, debt, securities, etc., ensured that the appropriation of wealth by capitalists from workers was 
not transparent, as Robinson supposes, but multiply veiled (if not as extremely as today). Even in 
Adam Smith's time, the bond holder engaged in tax arbitrage and could hold the whip hand over 
states. (He is, Smith reminds us, “a citizen of the world, and is apt to abandon the country in which he 
was exposed to a burdensome tax, and would remove his stock to some other country where he 
could either carry on his business, or enjoy his fortune more at ease.”) Debt was an effective tool of 
subjugation, and the control of Greece through debt is not an invention of the recent past, as 


Robinson implies, but is coeval with the Greek state itself. 


When turning to the current era, Robinson asks, “What is new about global capitalism? Where are 

its fissures? What is its structure of power? And what viable forms of struggle from below for system 
change does this new epoch offer?” His answer to the first is the emergence of the TCC, which has 
been trying to position itself, “with limited success, as a new global ruling class.” What it has achieved 
is to gain power through nationally based elite factions, which then act as globalization boosters, in 
the long-term interests of the TCC (a process brilliantly traced in Robinson’s earlier work). But this 
account of a political battle between globalist and national elite factions makes economic 
globalization appear more purposeful—the product of clear-cut elite factions—than the historical 
record suggests. The foundations of today’s globalized order were laid by Roosevelt, with New Deal 
apparatuses repurposed for America’s postwar hegemonic thrust. Even Stalin's Kremlin, HQ of the 


most extreme state capitalist regime at the meridian of the national corporate era, sought accelerated 
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integration into the global economy, as Sanchez-Sibony has most recently shown.1 In other words, all 
major economic actors position themselves on national and global terrains and strategize 
accordingly; the capitalist class may not be easily split into two camps—globalist vs. national—but is 
a schizophrenic collectivity, forever forced to balance between, and politically decide on, strategies 
that contain endemic tensions and contrary elements. At any moment, factions and organizations of 
this class may ally and lean towards specific geo-economic strategies—but is there really a deep 
structural logic that confers on any strategy or geo-morphology of capital accumulation a 
fundamental irreversibility in terms of its geopolitical economy? We do not doubt the “logical” 
promiscuity of capital with regard to place, nor the tendency to global expansion and integration, 
only whether this must produce political unity or an “open” form of globalism. After all, it is just as true 
to say that the age of corporate-national capital and even imperial conquest was also a refraction of 


globalizing tendencies—but englobed by the international competition of states. 


Now we have certainly moved to a new world division of labor and geo-economy of capital 
accumulation—but have we left behind the mediation of this by the persisting power of national 
states? Notwithstanding Robinson's concession that contemporary TCC formation has been “limited,” 
and that “TNS apparatuses are fragmentary, with no center or formal constitution, and no 
transnational enforcement capacity,” his paper tends to overstate the level of social and political unity 
achieved. It is certainly true that numerous forums and organizations (with varying levels of national 
government involvement, from the IMF, the WEF, and the WTO, to the EU, and, we might add, trade- 
treaty proliferation) have been used to impose a “disciplinary regime” that underpins gaping 
inequality, insecurity, and a skewing of rewards to the 1%, all justified by neoliberal ideologies 
invoking “free markets” (even though, as Robinson nicely illustrates, the reality is not free markets but 
a global pyramid of oligopolistic, interconnected politically powerful corporate behemoths). But the 
nation-state still represents the key locus of political legitimacy and military power, and possesses 
formidable economic weight, too. When Robinson proposes that a coalition of IGOs and “nation- 


states in which transnationally oriented elites have come to power” forms the TNS, we would caution 


that a great many nation-states—say, China and the USA—are run by transnationally oriented elites 


without forming part of a TNS (at least if “S” is to have any agreed meaning at all). 
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and-credit-creating and other powers of government come into play. And despite the influence the 

TNS might have when everyone sings from the same hymn sheet, when they do not, it matters which 
(national) government you can call “your own." It may appear that you are floating free from national 
moorings, but an economic shock will usually provide the reality check—as RBS discovered when its 
2009 collapse prompted it to come crying to its national state. Currently we are witnessing a high degree 
of coordination failure and dispute among the states at the core of what Robinson calls the TNS. After 
2008, the German, Chinese, and US governments divided bitterly over stimulus and money creation. The 
Eurozone is wracked by divergence between not just northern and southern states but between Berlin 
and the IMF and the ECB. Meanwhile the EU pursues US IT corporates over competition policy and is 


rewarded by accusations that its game is really a persecution of US giants as covert EU industrial policy. 


And then there is Trump. Robinson's paper is silent on the current “populist” blowback. But this surely 
reminds us of the continued salience of national states, and the tendency of elites—including business 
leaders with a global orientation—to play to the new nationalism. Of course, we are already seeing the 
hollowness of the populist turn. The talk of punishing plutocracy has given way to bribes, tax breaks, 
and deregulation for Wall Street, and the gossip from the boardrooms is that execs will find a way to 

fit with his “new order’—even if they have to partially reconfigure their global circuits of accumulation. 
And yet, the limitations of the “globalist” project stand revealed, as does its vacuity. After all, capitalism’s 
“globalism” is not really cosmopolitan. It is the expression of a lack of interest in local color compared 

to the color of money—one can as easily pose as a local loyalist as a cosmopolitan if one’s religion is 
money. That makes capitalists potentially globe-trotting liberals, but also anything else that permits 


money-making. 


Trump's world policy is certainly a shift from American liberal imperialism (the drive to promote 
globalization, as a twin to US geopolitical primacy). He seems to lean towards a new US nationalism 
and partial repudiation of (what is euphemistically termed) world “leadership.” We have yet to see 
whether the US elite can and will overturn or blunt his project. But when globalists bemoan the “return 
of geopolitics and nationalism,” they must be forgetting that American power, and its promotion of its 
own version of “globalization,” felt very “geopolitical” to others—allies and rivals alike. The success of US 
leadership of globalism lay in its ability to persuade others in the TCC to buy into American-patronized 


globalism for the benefits they (certainly did) achieve. But it is not clear that there is an irreversible 
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consensus among the capitalist class that this leadership provides either the stability or benefits that 

justify going along with all of Washington’s projects. Is there really a well-formed political unity in the 
TCC beyond the structures and agenda of US leadership that can develop a truly united TCC program, 
and one that can survive the Trump turn, the popular backlash, and various current divergences of 


interest? 


Robinson underestimates the potential for “global” capital to adapt to nationalism as the least-worst 
alternative to class revolt against its own program of neoliberal globalism. And haven't we been here 
before? The interwar period feels suddenly nearer, and with it the story of how nationalism (of peoples 
and capital) could escalate, fed by a toxic mix of geopolitical conflict and liberal globalism. Certainly, 
eco-destruction seems more burning a prospect than another global military conflagration—no one 
yet fears that—but let’s not imagine that the “globalist” elite cannot fragment again, along new and 


old fault lines, sowing divisions among the rest as they go. 


In short, is the TCC really politically and globally cohered just because its value chains have gone 
global? If they have to choose between popular class rage or policies that can channel it away from 
their greed (and its welfare-corrosive consequences) and onto foreigners and migrants, might they not 
willingly pay the price of re-assuming the mantle of “national loyalty"? Capital has only one thing 
inscribed 

on its soul—endless accumulation. If for a while that was best sought with a program of “globalism and 
openness,” that does not make capital truly (ethically) or structurally cosmopolitan. It is proving difficult 
these days to make either liberal or left cosmopolitanism into a vote-winning ethical project. 
Progressives suffer from being trapped between nationalistic populism and a liberal cosmopolitanism 
that is structured by market interests. They struggle to preach world fraternity while the millions who 
are angry at neoliberalism feel, however futilely, that the nation is the only port in a raging sea—the 
other havens having taken a battering from the neoliberal storm. In this scenario, we, viewing any 
transnational elite reformism with a skeptical eye, find common cause with Robinson in his strategic 
prescriptions: for “radically transformative projects from below" while rebuilding those other essential 
havens—workplace solidarity, community cohesion, union strength—and a cosmopolitanism “from 
below" that pushes against recrudescent xenophobic nationalism while having no truck with the ersatz 
cosmopolitanism of the globalist elite. For progressives, acting effectively while refusing to pander to 


either nationalist or globalist elite programs is the challenge of the times. 
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Endnotes 


1, Oscar Sanchez-Sibony, Red Globalization: The Political Economy of the Soviet Cold War from Stalin to Khrushchev 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2014). 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Herman Daly 


William Robinson's Marxist analysis of the dire situation and probable further ruin of global 
capitalism is compelling in its focus on the globalization of class conflict, without any recourse 

to hand-waving about historical determinism and dialectical materialism. The global elite, united 

at Davos, promise salvation by growth, but the profitable growth-promoting new technologies 
generate surplus labor and environmental destruction faster than they generate new goods 

and services. Global capitalism is promising economic growth to the poor while generating net 
uneconomic growth in the aggregate, with whatever increase in wealth is still left going to the elite. 


| think this is indeed what is happening, and Robinson nails it. 


The solution advocated, as | read the essay, is “global ecosocialism,” which is defined minimally 

as something better than global capitalism. Fair enough, one can’t do everything in a short 

essay. Ecosocialism is different from “green capitalism,” although the differences might be more 
specifically identified. More importantly, both options are characterized as global. Can we really be 
so sure that global economic integration of formerly national communities is either ecologically 
sound or socially just, as presumed by the new ideal of global ecosocialism? Granted that capitalism 
is responsible for major problems, maybe globalism has its faults as well, faults that will remain 
under global socialism? And if the goal of global ecosocialism remains growth, then the “eco” prefix 
will quickly lose its meaning. Traditional socialism has been growthist. What institutional features of 


ecosocialism will constrain growth? Or is that thought unnecessary? 


Different nations follow different policies: some succeed, others fail, and presumably all could learn 
from each other's experience. In an integrated globe, there is one grand policy experiment, so 
failure has huge consequences. In evolutionary terms, there can be no group selection with only 
one group—success and failure are blended within the whole rather than separated by groups. 


Furthermore, cultures really are different, and what works in one country might not be right for 
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another, much less for all. People exist as members of national, linguistic, cultural, and religious 
communities, not as global secular cosmopolitan individuals all speaking Esperanto at Davos. In other 
words, cosmopolitanism seems to be assumed in global ecosocialism as well as in global capitalism, 
while the legitimate claims of communitarianism are relatively neglected in both cases. Likewise, 

the larger scale of organization seems to be privileged over the local. By contrast, Reinhold Niebuhr 
thought that “the larger the group, the more certainly will it express itself selfishly in the total human 


community.” This would suggest that even the nation-state is usually too large. 


We need global community, but there are at least two types: a single integrated global community 
whose one economy is specialized geographically by absolute advantage and centrally administered, 
or a federation of separate but interdependent national communities, specialized and trading 
according to comparative advantage. The first is the WTO vision of a single integrated global 
economy; the second is the original Bretton Woods vision of interdependent but sovereign economies 
trading when mutually advantageous. Does global ecosocialism assume the WTO vision in preference 
to the original Bretton Woods vision? Does it reject both as already too compromised by global 


capitalism? What alternative does it suggest? 


We certainly need global institutions to deal with the irreducibly global problems of arms control and 
of climate change. If a federation of nations could agree on these goals, that would be as much as | 
can presently hope for from our limited capacity to reach global agreements. Even then, the parties to 
the global agreement would have to return to their countries and enforce the agreement by national 
means. Or is there some supranational enforcement power that is included in global ecosocialism? Is 
global ecosocialism democratic, with direct global elections? Will the goal of global ecosocialism be 


continual global growth, even if equitably distributed? 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Bill Fletcher Jr. 


William Robinson's essay is an outstanding contribution to our understanding of the evolution of 
the capitalist system and the strategic implications of its trajectory. His analysis not only forces the 
reader to break with the nation-state-exclusive approach, but also fully thrusts the reader into the 


post-Cold War world. 


While | agree with the thrust of his analysis, there are two issues which | believe need greater 
attention and where | may have some level of disagreement. The first has to do with contradictions 
between nation-states. The second concerns the matter of what Robinson calls twenty-first-century 


fascism. 


With regard to the contradictions among nation-states, Robinson makes the strong and convincing 
argument that the nation-state remains essential for global capitalism and the transnational 
capitalist class. In that sense, his analysis should not be conflated with that of Michael Hardt and 
Antonio Negri in their Empire thesis. Robinson not only acknowledges the continued importance 
of the nation-state but also implies the existence of a transitional phase in which there are 
transnational state apparatuses yet no transnational capitalist state, with the result being that the 


nation-state has continued relevance. 


The problem is that the essay does not speak to the contradictions that exist between nation- 
states. How, for instance, should one account for the contradictions between the USA and Russia 
in this period in which there is a capitalist class in Russia that is linked with the transnational 
capitalist class? One could ask a similar question regarding China. Perhaps the easy answer is that 
in the absence of the consolidation of a transnational capitalist state, these contradictions remain. 
Another answer is that the nation-states have a complicated relative autonomy from the economy, 
and that in the context of that relative autonomy, there is a deep necessity for the state to find 


legitimacy. This search for legitimacy, then, results in periodic assertions of national distinctiveness. 
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It may also be the case that we are witnessing clashes between wings of capital and that those which 
remain largely nationally-centered are at odds with the transnational wing. In either case, this deserves 
greater attention. We do not exist in a world where the emergence of a transnational capitalist class has 


lessened nation-state tensions and contradictions. 


Regarding the matter of twenty-first-century fascism, Robinson correctly points to the global wealth 
polarization—global social apartheid—leading towards a situation where the transnational capitalist 
class must take extreme and repressive steps in order to suppress dissent. Additionally, with the global 
environmental crisis, the transnational capitalist class may ultimately seek to save itself via highly 


repressive means. 


The problem is that this is not necessarily a scenario of fascism. There are various forms of repression 
under capitalism and, to borrow from the late Nicos Poulantzas, there are various forms of exceptional 
capitalist states. | would argue that we have been witnessing since the late 1970s what Poulantzas 
coined as “authoritarian statism” and what | term the growth of the “neoliberal authoritarian state.” 
The growth of authoritarianism is not the same thing as fascism. Fascism is a radical right-wing mass 
movement that seeks the overthrow of all forms of so-called democratic capitalism and replace it 
with an authoritarian, barbaric, and lawless capitalist state. Authoritarianism can take multiple forms, 


including but not limited to fascism. 


In the 1920s and 1930s, fascism represented a specific form of mass movement that joined hands with 
a wing of the capitalist class in order to alter the power bloc and win hegemony for a particular wing 
of capitalism. But it was also a mass movement rooted in revanchism and the sense within the middle 


strata of being crushed between the working class and the capitalist class. 


In the current world, we have a growing right-wing populist movement (within which one can 
frequently find fascism) that has an incoherent economic program, though tends to align itself— 
irrespective of rhetoric—with neoliberal capital, at least at present. Ultimately, right-wing populism and 


neofascism may have a fully elaborated economic program that is quite distinct from neoliberal capital. 


In using the term “twenty-first-century fascism,” Robinson locks himself in. His basic notion is correct 
regarding the growing authoritarianism associated with global social apartheid. But whether this will 


take the form of fascism remains an open question. One must be careful to allow for the possibilities of 
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other forms of right-wing exceptional rule that, at the end of the day, may appear to be quite different 


from that which we associate with fascism. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Al Hammond 


Robinson’s essay on global capitalism is compelling, but perhaps doesn’t go deep enough. He 
portrays global capitalism, and its wealthy owner/manager class, as all-powerful. But | think his 
analysis miscasts the source of that power: | believe it lies in the fact that global companies were 
simply the first to exploit a powerful new generation of tools (the IT revolution). That is particularly 
true for cloud-based platform companies like Google, Facebook, and Amazon—the wealthiest 
companies on the planet that break the old model of capitalism by avoiding most of the physical 
factors of production. They don’t make things; they just connect people to information, to sellers of 
goods and services, and to each other. Robinson also bemoans the decentralization of production 
and service delivery among traditional companies, which | actually see as a strength—a benefit— 
of global capitalism. Yes, sweatshops and call centers are awful, but subsistence farming on tiny 
plots is worse. So the migration of garment manufacture from the US to China and then to Vietnam 
and Bangladesh betters the (global) human condition. And finally, | think Robinson mistakes the 
current extreme concentration of wealth and market power as a permanent condition, rather 

than an extended market fluctuation perpetuated to a significant degree by the actions of central 
banks in keeping the cost of capital near zero. | may be wrong, but | think even the most powerful 
companies respond to markets. So one could rephrase the question he addresses as the following: 
How can we foster markets that are more beneficial to both people and the planet? And one 

way may be to hijack the tools that global capitalisrm—especially the largest and most powerful 


companies—is creating. 


Take an earlier example: the Internet. It provides historically unprecedented access to information 
and digital services, in part because no single entity—corporate or government—controls it 
(although China is trying within its borders). Yes, it has made Google and Facebook rich, but it has 
also empowered billions of people. Within a couple of decades at most, the mobile Internet will 


reach virtually everyone on Earth. If people use Google for search or Facebook to track their friends 
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or other companies to buy things online, they do so at their own choice; it is a market, and markets 
change, especially in the face of rapid innovation. Ultimately, they reflect the will of consumers. Already, 
most consumers seem willing to trade the data about their online activities in return for free or more 
convenient services: today, search; tomorrow, free individualized learning systems or location-based 
agricultural advice or Big Data—driven health consultations. Artificial Intelligence—based tools (of which 
the new Google translate is a forerunner) are likely to do away with language barriers that separate 
people, as well as enabling people to learn more effectively or to master tasks otherwise beyond their 
capabilities. Do we really think that the world will be worse off for these tools, brought to us by global 
capitalism? Can market pressures force even giant companies to change their behavior (see Facebook 
scramble to halt the tide of fake news on it site)? Might self-driving vehicles and smarter machines of 
all kinds and the inevitable shift away from fossil fuels (driven by advanced solar cells and the next 
generations of batteries already in view) reduce the burden of industrial civilization on the global 
climate—through market forces alone, regardless of what governments do? | think it’s a good bet. 
Consider how the US government is backing away from the Paris Agreement, while nearly all large US- 


based companies announce their intent to support the agreement with their actions. 


Or consider the newly emerging tool called blockchains, in which both large companies and startups 
are investing heavily. Blockchains may come to dominate banking, global financial systems, and many 
administrative systems—land ownership records and transactions, quality control in food supply chains, 
international trade finance (all already launched), perhaps soon even voting systems. Blockchains, like 
the Internet, have the feature that no single entity can control them, because the ledgers that record 
the accounts or transactions or other information are widely distributed. There are huge efficiencies 

to be gained from conducting global capitalism on blockchains, so they are likely to happen. Will 

that make global companies even richer? Yes, at least initially. But blockchains will also make it much 
harder for companies or even individuals to evade taxes or cover up illegal payments, for the records 
of transaction are permanent and accessible for audit. That’s bad news for drug dealers or illegal arms 
merchants. Then suppose that a country—perhaps the US or India— introduces a blockchain-based 
voting system which both registers all citizens with biometric IDs and then records their votes. It would 
then be much more difficult for states or local jurisdictions to limit access or to stuff the ballot box, or 
for politicians to claim voter fraud. That might help give rise to more vigorous democracies. Suppose 


further that people in many countries (including those that are not democracies) decided to use a 
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blockchain across national boundaries to express their opinions on critical global issues, and eventually 
to “elect” a global government, through a tool that is not controlled by national entities? Might widely 
shared global views come to prevail? Might they at least provide the foundation for a Transformed (but 


global) World? 


Comparably disruptive tools are sure to emerge from molecular biology, even if it is too early to know 
what they will be. But when current efforts to compile knowledge about virtually all the molecules 
found in living organisms are complete in a few decades and the tools to manipulate both genes and 
proteins or even to make synthetic proteins are commercially available, many new possibilities open 

up. Not just the ability to prevent or cure most illnesses, but also the potential for far more productive 
plants that, in turn, could be “tuned” to produce healthier foods. Because there is money to be made— 
that is to say, there are markets for such products and services—what is possible is likely to happen. Will 
the knowledge and the tools be so widely available that they cannot be “captured” by a few companies 
or countries? It is not yet possible to say, but | think it is likely. Could the result be to banish hunger as 
well as much disease, and to reduce agriculture’s burden on the environment? People who are not sick 
or hungry, and who are better informed, seem more likely to become change agents for a Transformed 


World—especially if they buy, or co-opt, tools from global capitalism. 


| agree with Robinson that global capitalism can’t create global governance in any sustainable way (I 
think autocratic systems are not sustainable). And it is hard to envision that national governments will 
willingly cede power. | think the only hope lies in people, in informed global communities, in leveraging 
tools that can benefit virtually everyone. And | think the place to start is with markets, not governance. 
My point is that for most people, most of the time, shopping beats voting, and that’s why markets are 
powerful. Global capitalism is certainly in large part responsible for the extreme inequities in today’s 
world, but that may reflect the fact that the tools it employs so skillfully have not widely reached hands 
capable of co-opting them well—after all, the millennials, the first Internet generation, are still relatively 
young. And markets evolve. In the meantime, global capitalism is developing and disseminating 

new tools, many of which will empower markets—that is to say people—even more. Indeed, global 
capitalism is uniquely efficient at commercializing new knowledge and new tools. Let them. And learn 


to use the tools to make a better world. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Jennifer Hinton 


| very much appreciate Robinson's evolutionary, “epochal shift” perspective, and the call to move 


beyond capitalism. 


The article gives a very comprehensive description and analysis of what is happening in the 
global economy—the faster movement of money, concentration of wealth and power, political 
capture, increasing austerity and privatization, decreasing availability of secure work opportunities, 


automation, and scapegoating of minorities. 


| wish | could argue with the grim picture it paints, but, unfortunately, | get the same picture from 
my analysis. Instead, | feel like | can best contribute to this discussion by digging more deeply into 
why all of this is happening. If we want to get to the roots of the problem, we must question the 


way our economy is organized and why. 


Over the past five years, | have been exploring these questions in-depth with my Post Growth 
Institute colleague, Donnie Maclurcan. We have found a very helpful way of demystifying 
capitalism. The capitalist economy is a system in which businesses operate in order to deliver profits 
to private owners. In other words, it is an economy made up of for-profit businesses. And it is based 


ona set of very outdated assumptions about human nature, motivation, and behavior. 


In light of this definition, is the concentration of wealth and power we are witnessing now a result 
of a new global capitalism, or is it just where capitalism would inevitably end up because of its 


guiding logic? 


It is important to see that capitalism is based on for-profit legal structures because it helps us 
realize that for-profit businesses are supposed to be greedy. They are set up to maximize returns 
on investment. That is how the profit motive works. It is not an exception, but rather a rule that 


they seek “immediate profits over the general and long-term interests of the system,” as Robinson 
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puts it. According to the logic of the for-profit system (capitalism), business owners and managers are 


supposed to “freely search for the cheapest labor, lowest taxes, and laxest regulatory environments.” 


Having spent the past five years investigating the transformative potential of not-for-profit (NFP) 


wu wu uu 


business frameworks*, I've come to see “large corporations,” “deregulation,” “the market,” “capital,” 
“capitalists,” and “global economy” almost as red herrings. They distract us from examining the 
fundamental logic of for-profit models: private ownership of businesses coupled with the profit motive. 
Scale, competition, and regulation would not be nearly as important if ownership and motivation in the 


market were geared towards community benefit rather than individual accumulation. 


A transition requires the transformation of basic assumptions, beliefs, and norms that guide economic 
activity. If we accept the story that human nature is mostly greedy and selfish, that evolution is based 
only on ruthless competition, that success is material accumulation, and that development is high 
income per capita and growing GDP then we are actually participating in and reinforcing the existence 
of a transnational capitalist class. According to this story, they are simply being rational and doing 


exactly what they should to be doing. They epitomize for-profit success and prosperity. 


Buckminster Fuller said, “To change something, build a new model that makes the old model obsolete.” 
Does the transformation for which we are working have to be framed as a struggle or a battle? | feel 
that it can be a much more creative, engaging process of bringing a new civilization into being (part 

of which involves struggle, but that need not be the focus). That's where | see NFP businesses and 
entrepreneurs playing a very important role** They are paving a path for a whole new system, based 
on totally different assumptions about how humans can and should act and what business can and 


should be. 


We must go beyond thinking about redistribution and regulating greedy markets, to creating markets 
and business that have distribution built into the very way they function. Must markets and businesses 
be oriented towards accumulation of wealth? Must workers always have to struggle against owners? No. 
Businesses can be oriented towards social and environmental health, without private owners—they can 
be not-for-profit. There are many thousands—perhaps many millions—of people working in businesses 
that earn their own revenue but are legally required to put all profit into community benefit. Our hunch 
is that they are paving the way beyond the profit motive, beyond the market-state dichotomy, and 


beyond capitalism. 
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* NFP businesses should not be confused with traditional nonprofits, charities, and NGOs, which largely 
rely on philanthropy and grants from the for-profit economy. We're looking at NFPs that generate most 


or all of their revenue through the sale of goods and services. 


** For more information about the Not-for-Profit World model we've developed, see our latest article: 


www.ephemerajournal.org/contribution/not-profit-world-beyond-capitalism-and-economic-growth. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Dawn Paley 


In his essay “Global Capitalism: Reflections on a Brave New World,” William |. Robinson argues, in 
broad strokes, that a transition to transnational or global capitalism is currently underway. Over the 
years, Robinson's work, especially his book A Theory of Global Capitalism, has been incredibly helpful 


for me in my work on capitalism and violence in Mexico, Central America, and elsewhere. 


The new epoch described by Robinson is, among other things, based on the decentralization 

of production (he uses the example of car-making) and “a reverse movement: the centralization 
and concentration of worldwide economic management, control, and decision-making power 

in the hands of ever more powerful transnational corporations (TNCs).” The state, in this vision, is 
still required in order for capitalism to function, but so are transnational state (TNS) apparatuses, 
through which "..global elites attempt to convert the structural power of the global economy into a 


supranational political authority.” 


Robinson argues that the TNS faces a “contradictory mandate,” seeking simultaneously to establish 
the conditions for capitalist globalization and resolve the problems it creates, such as political 
instability and military conflict. But the war on drugs in Mexico can be read against this frame, 

as an incredibly coherent response by the TNS as well as by the US and Mexican governments, 
which promotes instability and militarization. Mexico provides a tragic vantage point from which 
to challenge the notion that transnational capital seeks stability and a reduction of military conflict 
Indeed, political instability, violence, and war are integral to capitalist profit-making, as | have 


examined in some detail in my book Drug War Capitalism. 


Until relatively recently, Mexico had one of the most closed economies in the hemisphere. 
Beginning with the presidency of Lazaro Cardenas in the 1930s, when the bulk of the country’s 
land reform and the nationalization of oil resources were carried out, the Mexican state has relied 


ona combination of protective actions, through the extension of state services, and dispossession 
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through repression of social movements, in order to govern.' These protective, or tutelary, actions 
are akin to what Robinson refers to as “a set of policy instruments...to attenuate the worst effects of 
capitalism,” which, while less complete than those enacted in the US and Canada, were nonetheless 


part of the construction of a strong state with a presence throughout the country. 


Since the 1990s, but with renewed vigor since former President Felipe Calderén declared war on 
organized crime in December 2006, the Mexican state has fatally undermined its ability to carry out 
tutelary measures. Over the past ten years, as different regions of the country became engulfed in 
so-called drug violence, the state oil and energy companies were privatized, among other neoliberal 
reforms which will lead to significant reductions in federal budgets. Mexico is experiencing a still 
incomplete transition towards a new governance model, which relies with increasing frequency on 
social control through the use of terror, carried out in the name of the war on drugs. As we have 

seen previously, the violence of the war on drugs has not created a lag in foreign direct investment in 
Mexico. Rather, over the past years, Mexico has enjoyed FDI levels considerably higher than that of other 


Latin American countries. 


Towards the end of his essay, Robinson points out that “[sJurplus humanity is of no direct use to capital.” 
People considered surplus humanity, including migrant laborers left seasonally unemployed on the 
vast cash crop fields of hacendados, formed the rank and file of Pancho Villa and Emiliano Zapata’s 
revolutionary armies. Communities that an economist may consider “surplus humanity” today are often 
organized into systems of informal economic activities, social parenting and street organizations which, 
too, can challenge capitalist hegemony. It is against these same communities (both rural and urban) 


and especially against the youth of these communities, that the war in Mexico is today being waged.’ 


It is worth considering that in the current epoch (as in those before), and most notably in peripheral 
countries, the threat of “surplus humanity” is greater than the need for political stability and a reduction 
of military conflicts. Mexico is proof that as long as transnational capital has the guarantees and 


protections required to operate and expand, little else matters. 
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Endnotes 


1, Raquel Gutiérrez Aguilar, “Horizontes Popular-Comunitarios En México a La Luz de Las Experiencias 
Contemporaneas de Defensa de Lo Comun,” in Lo Comunitario-Popular En México: Desafios, Tensiones Y 
Posibilidades, edited by Linsalata, Lucia (Puebla, México: Instituto de Ciencias Sociales y Humanidades, 2016). 


2. Ruth Wilson Gilmore, Golden Gulag: Prisons, Surplus, Crisis and Opposition in Globalizing California (Oakland: 
University of California Press, 2007), 74. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Author’s Response 


GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Response to Comments 


| would like to thank all the discussants for the set of insightful comments on “Global Capitalism: 
Reflections on a Brave New World.” Given the space constraints for the essay, | could aspire only 

to an introductory overview of my work on the new global capitalism, and how it can help us 
understand the current moment and some of the challenges of a Great Transition. | am thankful, 
therefore, for the opportunity here to fill in several gaps, to clarify my views, and to demarcate these 


views from those of some contributors. 


Gareth Dale and Andrew Wright argue that | have overstated the dichotomy between the national 
corporate and global phases of capitalism, since great powers as far back as the eighteenth century 
“orchestrated regional and imperial economic flows” that created an international division of labor 
and established the transnational power of finance. In fact, | have argued in all of my major works 
that world capitalism, since its inception, has been global. The problem with Dale and Wright's 
account is that it does not allow us to identify what is qualitatively new in the current epoch, such as 
the global fragmentation of industrial production and increasingly services, digitalized finance, the 


transnational integration of national capitalist groups, and so on. 


They go on to claim that a “political battle between globalist and national elites factions makes 
economic globalization appear more purposeful...than the historical record suggests.” Yet | have 
always made clear my epistemology of historic development as a dialectic between structural 
processes that play out behind and beyond the intentionality of social agents, on the one hand, 
and subjective processes and conscious agency, on the other. | have empirically documented 
and analyzed at great length (see, e.g., my 2003 book Transnational Conflicts) how national elites in 
Latin America and other regions did in fact split politically between nationally and transnationally 
oriented fractions—and how these elites identified distinct group interests; organized themselves 


in competing business circles, think tanks, and political parties; put forth competing platforms; and 
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by empirical research, out of which | extrapolate theoretical conclusions and abstract categories such as 


the transnational capital class (TCC) and the transnational state (TNS). 


Dale and Wright say that | posit a political unity to the TCC, and Tom Athanasiou, in a similar vein, says 
that | do not acknowledge “the contestation that is going on at elite levels.” Yet | have consistently 
emphasized that the TCC is wracked by conflict and disunity, that any real unity is impossible, and that 
the only thing that unifies the TCC as a class fraction is its shared location in emergent globalized circuits 
of accumulation and interest in an expanding global economy. To reiterate, the transnational elite is 
confused, divided, and rudderless; the transnational power bloc is tearing apart at the seams in the 
face of the intractable crisis of global capitalism, intra-class competition, and, consequently, its inability 
to achieve any real unity. In this regard, Hammond's assertion that | view the TCC as “all-powerful” is 

a complete misreading of my argument. To the contrary, | have argued that globalization itself is a 
response by capital to the power and mobilization of popular forces from below the nation-state level, 
and its inability to suppress mass rebellion and sustain a system beset with contradictions is fueling the 


current crisis of global capitalism. 


Dale and Wright, moreover, observe that “the nation-state still represents the key locus of political 
legitimacy,” an observation made as well by Bill Fletcher Jr, as if this observation, with which | agree, 
belies my thesis on the TNS as an analytical abstraction. The TCC requires the nation-state for a host of 
functions and services, which constitutes yet another fault line of disunity and conflict. Let us recall that 
the universe is driven by contradictions. As | observed in my essay and expound on elsewhere, one of 
the fundamental contradictions of global capitalism is the disjuncture between a globalizing economy 
and a nation-state-based system of political authority, and this disjuncture reflects the contradictions 
of TNS power. Stated in more theoretical terms, there is a contradiction between the (nation) state’s 


legitimacy function and its accumulation function. 


Fletcher says | do not speak to “the contradictions between nation-states.” In the first instance, there are 
no contradictions between states as fictitious macro-agents; the contradictions are between or among 
class and social groups that operate through institutions, the principal one being the national state. In 
the second, | have addressed at length international tensions and conflicts.’ While there are specifics 

of each case, | have observed in my works, in broad strokes, three wells of international tension: the 


pressures for legitimacy at the level of the nation-state, the clash between distinct fractions among 
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capitalists and elites with differing degrees of transnationalization and dependence on the (national) 
state in each nation-state and their tussles over policy, and threats to the global order from popular 


social forces from below. 


The larger problem with Dale and Wright's claims—and, more generally, with much extant criticism 

of the global capitalism thesis—is that even as they acknowledge economic globalization, the 
underlying premise through which they critique the thesis is that nationally based capitals increasingly 
operate globally. They have not grasped what | argue—that leading national capitalist groups have 
transnationally integrated. This ultimately comes down to a matter of empirical investigation as to the 


extent of such transnational cross-integration. 


This brings us to the matter of Trump and the “current populist blowback,” about which Dale and 
Wright say | am silent. Yet they should look at Endnote 5 in my essay, which references articles | have 
written elsewhere on the matter. As | explain, Trumpism and right-wing populism “in no way belie 
my thesis here of a TNS” but rather “underscore the highly conflictive nature of global capitalism and 
uncertainty as to further globalization in the face of the explosive contradictions and the widespread 


opposition that it generates.” 


With regard to Trumpism, Fletcher argues that we have been witnessing not fascism since the late 
1970s but “authoritarian statism.” First, | have never said that the US or other states are now fascist or 
that fascism is a preordained outcome; rather, | insist that twenty-first-century fascist tendencies are 
now spreading in the United States and elsewhere around the world. Second, Fletcher asserts that “the 
growth of authoritarianism is not the same thing as fascism.” He is absolutely right, and for that reason, it 


is necessary to distinguish between the two if we are to accurately analyze the current moment. 


One essential dimension of fascism is the spread of fascist movements in civil society and their fusion 
at some point with reactionary political power in the state. This is precisely what we need to focus on 
with regard to Trumpism. At this time, fascist movements and their ideologies, emboldened by Trump, 
are spreading rapidly in US civil society, from the alt-right, white supremacists, nationalists, militia, and 
neo-Nazis, to the Oath Keepers, Christian fundamentalists, and anti-immigrant vigilante groups, and this 


fascist current has a toehold in the executive, viz., Steven Bannon, Stephen Miller, and others.” 
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Mexico, Dawn Paley suggests, is a cauldron of state and private violence fused together for the purpose 
of repressing popular revolt, further opening the country to transnational corporate plunder, and 
advancing what | call militarized accumulation and accumulation through repression. Yet in Mexico we do 
not see the spread throughout civil society of neo-fascist movements and ideologies in the same way 


as we do in the US or in the EU. We see rather the “authoritarian statism” to which Fletcher refers. 


Paley demonstrates a direct correlation between the escalation of political and military conflict, 
neoliberal reform, and TCC investment in Mexico in order to assert that capitalism doesn't always 
require stability and that Mexico is one such example. Paley cites my 2004 book, but the GTI essay is 
extrapolated more from my 2014 book, Global Capitalism and the Crisis of Humanity, in which | lay out 
a similar argument.3 On the other hand, only part of this story is the functionality of generating and 


sustaining conflict and instability to militarized accumulation and accumulation by repression. The other 


part, and | do not think Paley would disagree, is simply that defending the social order in Mexico and 


elsewhere from mass rebellion requires escalating militarization and state repression. 


Last but not least is the question of what is to be done. Herman Daly asks that | spell out exactly what 
sort of an ecosocialism | advocate. Al Hammond suggests that capitalism can deliver the technology 

that may resolve the crisis of humanity. Jennifer Hinton identifies a not-for-profit (NFP) business 

model and entrepreneurs as playing an important role. Athanasiou finds the final section of my essay 


(‘Transforming the Global System’) “less useful than the preceding analysis.” 


Well, | do not have, nor do | claim to have, the remedy! If it is true that part of a Great Transition involves 
imagining “another world” and strategies to bring it into existence, it is delusional to think that the 
roadmap and blueprints for such a transition will come from our analyses. Rather, these are forged 
through mass social and political struggle and cannot be drawn up in advance or separate from them. 
This brings us back to the matter | raised in the essay: What are the social forces and agents of any 
Great Transition? | believe that the NFPs Hinton refers to may play a critical role, but they are not the key 
agents of global transformation. In the first instance, the replacement of the profit motive by the logic 
of social need will come from mass struggles that may open up opportunities for NFPs to meet such 


need. 


Athanasiou believes we should first focus on policy reform within capitalism in order to avert ecocide 
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capitalism has historically come less from enlightened elites than from mass and struggles from below 


that forced elites to reform. The best way to achieve a reform of capitalism is to struggle against it. 


The sickness and hunger that Hammond mentions is not due to a lack of technology but to control 
by the few over global resources. The world currently produces more than enough food to feed all of 
humanity, and the technology and resources exist to eradicate infectious and poverty-related diseases 
if only those resources were mobilized to do so. But there is something more troubling to Hammond's 
focus on humanity's “market power.” He says, “For most people, most of the time, shopping beats 
voting.” Really? The vast majority of humanity does not have the income to do shopping! As my essay 


made clear, only some 20 percent of humanity has such market power under global capitalism; the 


(self) empowerment of the 80 percent involves struggle against the logic of the market. 


And one last word: Daly says that cosmopolitanism is assumed in my essay. He is absolutely right! | 
am an unabashed cosmopolitan. While any emancipatory and ecological cosmopolitanism must be 
nested in our particular and diverse communities, | believe we must overcome provincialisms, extant 


nationalisms, and communal insularities as an essential condition for any Great Transition. 
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1. Most recently in my article on US-China tensions: “China and Trumpism,” Jacobin, February 24, 2007, https:// 
www,jacobinmag.com/2017/02/china-trump-us-trade-economics-finance/ 


2. | more fully analyze Trumpism and fascism in “The Battle Against Trumpism and Specter of 21st Century 
Fascism,” Telesur, January 21, 2007, http://www.telesurtv.net/english/opinion/The-Battle-Against-Trumpism-and- 
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